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would be blinded before they reached the age of puberty,
lest they bore another claimant to the throne, all possible
aspirants to which were wont to be thrust away.

"Kings are like fire," said Rumi, "which warms those
who remain at a certain distance, but consumes all who
approach too close.

"Once a noble angered Shah Abbas, so he had him tied
to a stake, that other gentlemen might throw a hundred
quinces at him. Another foolishly angered the Shah who
ordered his tongue to be cut off, then his eyelids, the crown
of his head, his lips, his nose, and, last of all, his ham-
strings. The victim was condemned to lie thus until he
died/'

One Shah, an adept at tilting with the reed spear,
and a fine marksman with a bow and arrow, would lay a
heavy wager with wealthy friends to shoot at a mark or
a sheep. Should he miss, a servant made a hole in the
mark or pulled the sheep down by a cord. The royal
prerogative was clearly unbeatable* They were stem,
unrelenting days, when whimsical monarchs ruled, save
the word, solely for their own delight. Reared from
birth in an atmosphere of war and violence, what could
be expected of those who had, in their young lives, already
witnessed a myriad cruel acts? They maintained armies
as best they could, largely to protect the royal person, and
to threaten the more unruly elements. Every tribe sent
its quota to the king's bodyguard, held as hostage for good
behaviour. The lot of the soldiers themselves, apart
from the wide licence afforded them when they marched
against defenceless villages, was questionable. Rumi told
us of a Persian prince who showed an English guest a body
of troops.

"Has the king of England men such as these?" he
asked.

Unwilling either to offend or to tell a lie, the English-
man hesitated.
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